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FOREWORD 

A new level and a new spirit of profess 1 ona I I sm are markedly on 
the rise today among State Education Agencies. They have ^ong been 
devoted to p rof es s i ona 1 i sm in educatFon; and now they are developing deep 
competence in professionalism In a number of areas that serve education. 
One of the'i most signiffcant of these serving areas Is nianagement. 

In the various paperii in this volufne, reporting on the Regional 
Interstate Project Workshop in Helena, Montana, entitled "Management by 
Objectives (Revisited)," I find a number of deflnftions and descriptions 
of management, and of objectives. The reader may find one definition 
more felicftous than anothar; the careful rmdor will be forcefuiiy 
struck by the comnion notes among all the deffnitSons. 

The great common note Is this: goal attention is focused on the 
beliavfor of the learner, while critical attention is directed to 
tivaluation of the performance of the agen cy . 

This Is most hearteningj Under the disclpiine of management 
by objective and its associated tools-^gQal statement, planning, 
administration, evaluationi measurement-'-we are drawn to put in 
clear words what we have so long believed in so deeply; that we eKisL to 
facilitate the desired behavioral changes in learners. Using the 
dlscipMne^ we describe those desired changes with precision and In 
depth. Going furtherj we develop measurements of performance with which 
to weigh the achievement against the objective. At all times we search 
our own performance^ as a facilitator of the performance of the learner. 
Management can, of course, do a good job or a bad Job; and in evaluation, 
w ask ourselves if change is required^ and tf so in what direction. 



This quest/on can be ansv^ered only if we have in the first Instance stated 
our objectives clearly, and thus the circle conipletes itself* 

It is also heartening to note in these papers the steady Insistonce on 
the growth of competence In local ieadership. Again, this has long 
been a cherished belief among State Education Agencies; and again, under 
the new discipline, we are forced to see its central ity more clearly and 
to work toward it with plan and purpose. 

Finally, it Is most heartening to see the ance with which 

participants in the Workshop evaluated the proceedings. The summary 

of the evaluation occupjes only a few lines at the very end of the 

volume, yet it says a great deal. It acknowledges nho presentations of 

the states as worthwhile (largely because they were concrete) , while 

dismissing the sessions daallng "primarily with abstract manage''--.nt 

concepts'' as not. This says a lot about the professionalism of the 

participants. They have moved beyond the need for elementary discussion; 

their interest now is in performance. This, I Gubmit, !s the heart of 

management by objectives. As State Education Agencies apply this new 

professionalism both to their own performance and to the performance of 

the learner^ wa will see a long step forward in public education* 

Arthur R, Olson, Director 
Assessment and Eva I uat 1 on 
Colorado Department of Education 
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The oniQViiTn\j, iniporlanco of cffcctivu stato oducation.a] luaclcr-- 
ship is inc rcaft Mipiy c virion 1 \o itduc^iovH and into rested ciii2.Gns a I 
all levuls, ThiG Ifolena Workshop, anlitKid -^Managomeni by Objoct- 
ives (Rcwisltcid)s is a rosponsc to this area of concornj and It is 
pari oi a cantinAiing Qfrort on the part of ten state education auoncios 
10 imprnvc E, A, manai^Gment capability. 

'the liocky Mountain Rci^ional Interstate Project^ as it is called, 
is compob^'d of high-^level nienibers from state education agencies in 
Vac followiny ton states: Arii'.onaj Colorado^ IdahOs Montana, Nevada, 
New MexicOj Oklahoma, Texas^ I'tah, and Wyoming. Interstate Pro-- 
jcct £ictivitieSj siich an the Helena WoJ'kshop, are funded oul of Sciction 
5^'5 of litl** V oi the Klarnontary and Secondary B^ducation Act, 

Ay suggested in the title "Management by Objectives (Revisited)/-' 
the Project han dealt with the topic prior to the Holena Workshop, 
Over tho last two years alone the Project has held a number of worl;- 
siiops that have dealt directly with management- rel ated activities at 
the A. level. Topics of previous workshops have included manage 

ment by objectives, linear programming for educational systems^ sys- 
tems analysis in ediicationj performance contracting, communications 
and public relations. 

In a sense, the ''M.B.O, Revisited^' Workshop has piaced into 



perspoctive earlier workshop efforts. The focus of the Workshop was 
i*eally ''Management of State Education Agencies: Past , Prosent, and 
Future, " 

It is, of course, not possibli^ to report accurately the substance 
of the numerous in-depth discussion sessions that took place during 
the workshop. The major presentations which are included in this 
report do* however, provide the reader with a representative picture 
of the content of the workshop. More important, they provide the 
reader with a reasonably concise notion of the rapid emergence and 
sophisticated development of S. E, A. management. 

The first presentation, by Ray Klaw\ihn of the American Manage- 
ment Association, presents a conceptual ''umbrella" of management* 
The six fundamental activities of management presented by him de- 
SCI ..ije in general terms much of what top-lever S, E. A. personnel are 
doing. Ray's presentation provides a fiamework within which to viev/ 
many activities of state education agenciesj including previous activi-^ 
ties of the Rocky Mountain Interstate Project. 

The second presentation recorded in this repoit provides a con- 
cise, yet thorough, description of the evolution and present state of 
S,E, A. management in Nevada. This presentation is actually made in 
three parts. A first-hand perspective of the development of the S,E,A. 
in Nevada was presented by Dr. Burnell Larson, Superintendent of 
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Public liislrucHun. Many of nia roniai-kB about Nuvada appliad io ailiar 
st-alua reprusantc^d at ihc Workshop. 

T h 0 a o c o n d p art a f 1 h g N q v a d a p r c s o n t a t i o n f o c u s c d u p n n c u r r o n i 
inanagenif^nl activities in the S, E. A. in Novadaj and ospocially the cf- 
foi'fK in planning and nvaluatinn. James Kiluy dealt \vith do te rmination 
cf goals and objoctivas. In the third pain of the Nevada pre suntation, 
Kay Palmer dGscribed now E,A. 's wore involvGd in tho Qbiective- 
Bi2\ \ ing process. 

Taken togolherj the threa parts of th.a Nevada presentation make 
up a very instructive ^'ca«e study'' of S,E,A, managemunt. As indi- 
cated in ll^e evaluation of the Workshops most participants felt that 
there were many parts of the "Nevadt^ '^Uisc" that applied to their own 
respoetivo states. 

The dtate prosuntations by Oklahoma and Texas highlight other 
Specific activities of state educalion agency management. Whereas 
re]3resentativos from. Nevada d'-alt largely with objective -setting, Okla- 
homa focuaed on records an.d information management, and Texas 
focused on management assessment activitlGB, 

Included at the end of this report are: 

(1) state-by-state lists of "next steps'- regarding managementdiy 
obj active s ; 

(2) a summary of the workshop avalualian; and 

(3) the roster nf participants in the conference. 
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MANAGKMIlMT by CBJ.!nCT]V.[':s 
All Int ro tine lion 

Managejnent by Lib uvr: h \:- a jiO|HiJ,fi;' pi^i-^irin in ti\if 
sector these clays. lAM.ii Dro^ran; bticiL^clIyiiis IM^JaI' anH : - ; : i i ^ ■ i t v 
trainingi it is Ireely banicrecl about and ^^rcja^ly miHiir^le r^^loo(.b 
Ag a consequence, aoinc rugard it as a panacea for insi itvi! i<jria 1 
failures while others consider it a buftineHsmr^ n' k device lor cont i^oi. 
and repression from above. In order to balance such, rt^^act injirf. we 
have to get beneath the label and take a deeper look at Ihc root con- 
capis themselves. 

Simply stated, management is getting things done through otJier 
people. As a function, it includea all the activities used to deterrnine 
which "things" and to move "other people" toward their achievement. 
More importantly, it is a unity concept; that is, it callF upon its 
practitioner to give continuous, simultaneous and integrated attention 
to all of its various activities. These activities have been somewhat: 
arbitrarily categorized as decision-making. planning, organising, ^con- 
trolling the organizational entity at hapitL Their role is to direct 
group action in a manner that maximizes result achieved in relation to 




potential of all the resotirces employed. 



V\ Ivn iln' concnpt IB tiualifictl ■'by obj oc:t iv e s , " nianaue nitent 
siivifb ovLMMucinui aiu^nVion ta the pi.irpopes of iha oi-ganization; al! 
otlu*r adn'ijni;^! rat ociivitinB are caiM'iiul tui 1 aj^aint^l ihcr ppcclivo 

iiuendorl rtjsuUrf, Mana^eniunt sons its primary r e spon Hibi 1 ily as 
Ri'eping bo To ru the collectiv^i mind of l]ie o rganizaUon a nioajTirigfu] 
hierarcliy of obJcctivc*s to which oflorts on any level may be related. 
The iibiliiy to maximize the proper lion of c^ffojM winch cnnli'lbutes to 
ihofte object ivci^?and minimize; offorts whicli donM, l>ecomes a mana- 
gerial standard of pe rf o r iriancu. Though Bophisticaliun may be added 
where it seems appropriate, it is not a requirement of the management 
by ubjeclives "system" p e se* 

Having said all that^ the sirriplicity of MBO certainly seems com- 
pelling enough. So much so, in fact, that many woll-intent:ioned groups 
frequently doom themselv^es to frustration and failure by prumptly clodi'^ 
eating themselveg to writing objectives --even to :;he point of PERT 
charting the path to some of them. Thf^iir error is to overlook the fact 
that the passion for objectives is only a part of the total unity concept 
of management. Al hough it is primary In importance, it is not prior 
in time to the other activities of manapement; nor can it be carried 
out in a vacuum. On the c-jntraryi our experience has shown that there 
are six universal steps fundamental to managing by objectives: 

L A Concept pf Leadership An unde rstanding of leadership 
responsibility wdthin the organization. Institutions cannot make a 
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difference in our society as mere gatherings of experts* In soma 
form, they must be guided by a concept of leadership which is sy^ecific 
enough to be unjv^rBally understood and accepted. Many of our inati- 
tutions arta in danger of faltering under the leadership of men who lack 
the confidence to lead. To the extent that an organization sharos that 
c omri'i on p e r i ] j it i nu s t assess a ii cl act on its v e r y r e a I n ci e d lO r 1 e a c1 u r - 



ship, 



2« Kgtablishmant of a pecision-Making PrQCGss = Definition 



of liow decisions sl ould be iiiade in an organization, Wc have already 
suggested above that a manager's ^^olo is to rGalize the potential of his 
i^esources in the pursuit of some resiilts. As illu^tratefl in tlie clicirl 
beloWj these two elements are balanced through a deciEiun -making 
proceBS. The process itself is a predetermined procedure throuuh 
which the broad pvtrpnse of the organization is translated into stale- 
ments of specific results desired, appropriate quantities of reaonrce^ 
are allocated to Lhe achievement of each specific result^ and polieicB 
and operating procedures are ustablished. The effectivenesg and 
ficiency of the enliru organization will be proportional tc) ihu effective- 
ne SB of this p r o c e a s , 
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Criteria fo r Effactiveness of Decision --Makins 

1, There is clearly dafined responsibility for bringing 
decisions into being, 

2, Decisions are, or can be, produced on a timely basis, 
3^ There is a predetermined means of resolving conflict* 

4. There are established limits of authority for each 
person in the organization which specify the kinds, 
nature and scope of decisions the individual can or 
cannot make, 

5. Established procedures which specify the recommended 
or required participants in the decision^making process 
and the role of each^ i.e* - initiation, reconiniendation, 
approval, veto, review, etc, 

6. Balance is maintained between responsibility for reiults 
and authority for making decisions within the orpani^sa- 
tion. 

Only when Criterion Number 1 hag been met, can any managemant system 
begin to function. The remainder of the criteria can be satisfied as the 
managerial system is developed. 

^» Defi nition of Results Dcasired - Decisions specifying the mea- 
surable results which, when achieved, will constitute success for the 
organi55atjon. Claar and guiding statements should be made specifying 
the fundamental mission the grnup wishes to achieve, the areas of per- 
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formance which are crilical to their success and survival, and the inle- 
rim results which are required to accomplisli ^he mission, NatTii^ally, 
giich decisions cannot be made without a comprehensive feel for the 
dynamics of the organiisalion and the environment in which it moves. 
Again J niEnEgement is a unity concept* 

4. Specification of Means to be Eriiploved - Identification of tasks 
to be performed from among available alternatives. It is only at this 
point, against the backdrop already develope h that a group should decide 
what to do Monday rtiorning. It is here tha t process becomes important - 
CPM^ activity matrices^ linear programming, all may lend a hand in 
increasing the efficiency of how things get done through other people, 

5. In di vi du al A c c ount ab ill t y - Identification of who is to. perform 
what tasks within what parameters^-time, coat ethics^ etc. Sanctions 
and rewards imposed by the system should be linked to an individuars 
performance standards, making each member of the organisation respon- 
sible and accountable for some results which are mulxially valued by the 
Buboi'dinate and his supervisor. As individual accoi-intability is impos- 
sible in the absence of clearly defined standards of performanCGj so is 
ins titulional accountability to board or citi^.en a fiction without the focuH 
of a plan derived from an organisation managed by objectivoa, 

6« Control » Monitoring of performance and modification of 
resource application to keep the organisation moving toward the achievu^ 
ment of its results, Wc arc all painfully aware of the millions of dollars 
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and hours which have bc^jn spent in the name of ■'plannini^^^ Frustra- 
lion ovov these ofioris is a by-product of the two thenios which recur 
throuahoui the previous discuBpion:^ an over-anxiety to do something 
and the failure to rQcagniT^e planning as a decision-^makint; procGss, 
In the final analysis, we must jiadge the ultimate success of our insti- 
tutions by tliis achievement of the results lor which we underwrite 
thei r existence. The manager who diverts his priniary attention to 
matters other than those results overlooks the most basic distinction 
which a true "management by objectives" forces us to make-^tlie dis- 
tinction between form and substance, means and ends, process and 
results. We believe that these six steps are the foundation on which 
such ultimate success must be based. 
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MHVADA CA3E STUDY 



^'HISTCHICAL EACKGHOUND^' 

Mr p Kurel 1 Laison, Super Iniendent 
Nevada Departrntfit of Hducation 

Nevada y with area of 110|540 square niiius, ranks se^venth among 
the states In siza . All of th^ hUm Enoland states can r^e ccnlalnpci 
within its borders* This consLderable expanse of territory^ now 
populated by less tiidn five persons per square miiej had but one 
p^tBoti per square inlle as late as 1930. 

When the Lincoln adminietra tion took the renins jf office, several 
c jnqressi.)na 1 leaders were alrecidy suggesting statehood for the Nevada 
Territory. Gold and silver were needed te raise and equip federal 
troops and pro-Union votes were badly needed in both the Senate 
and the iiouse of Hu:presenta tives . Conyress approved the first enohlin 
dct for sLdtehood. The Terrlt(;ridL voters rejected the first pro- 
posed oo_,s t itut ion . Tn ^'ebruary^ Idb^lj another enabling act passed. 
This time^ tiie nev/ state cunstitution was approved. The Territorial 
Legislature sent a cert i llcat ion of Nevada's luya lty--t lie first 
iiiessage st-nt over the Western Union Telfci|raph Company's new tra^.hi- 
conLinental wlre--and Presidf nt Lincoln prociaiiTiGd Nevada *s Gtei:ohood 
on Oc tuber 31 5 1864 * 

The Curir; L L tut Ion adopted i^y Nevada In 1864 did not actually 
provide for a Stnte Dnpartment of Education but it did state that 
the people would elect a superintendent of publle instruction fnr 
a tw^.j^year term. 



MS did ^vKJucatiQn in mv^st .'tlii^-r st.^:.f;^s, tlit"/ sciKKun and Gch^^^ol dls = 
Lrlcts grij^N riC local n^ed seemed to dictaL'S^ between begiiininq yrars 
of Gt^itehuoU nn-:! tho 1 "^OO ' s , In 1907, n rourqanizn Llun uct effecti^d a 
atnord re6rQjnI>:a tinn ^ Lhc^ school systein ur^d resulted in a real plan 
of super vibiuri, but very UttU i^lse was done v^ith the public schools 
until the early 1930'^. In 1931, tho Legislnture artered the membership 
of the State Board of Education to include the Governor of the Stat«^^^ 
the Slate Superintendent of Public Instruction nnd orw f?lected repreaenl^ 
ative from each uf tfie five educoticjnal supervision districts. 

Tho State SupiPrinlendent ' s reports from 1932 to 1950 Gnow no major 
changes accuring in the State Dtpartment, but during the school yeor 

fi very real chango did occur. This change r^jsulLi-d from 
rr^r^^^ir:rnond;^t 1 ^Mis m^fin hy t.li«- G-^vr^rnnr's Scliovl Survoy Cijrnrnit Lc^:^, ippulnitJ 
by Guvernvr Chnrles Russell in the- summer of l^-'53. Tht,^ CDfnrnittee con- 
SLsLt/d of 2B prornineriL Nevada dtizenb reprosenting all gooqraphlcQi 
arodS of the state. Th'^ group met in Carson CUy on Novembor 5^ 19535 
and was given Lwo specific responsibilities hy tho Governgr: Firsts 
to invesLigato tho financial condition of tho schools Lhroughout thr^ 
state and, upon tho basis of such investign t ion ^ recommond as to whether 
a sped session of the Logl^latur^ was necossary; second^ to carry 
on a furvoy of school condi Lions during 1954 and report the results 
of their survey in tho 1955 Se&sion of the Legislature. At the socond 
meeting of the oritirt Gomiittees a resolution was prosented, calling 
for a special session of the Legislaturo to consider urgent school 
neeids. 

Th© Legislatnro met Ln soMnl^U sc&sion In tho Spring of 1954^ and 
authorized the Governor to appoint a fact-finding coiTimittoe . and provided 
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for the appropriation of $30^000 from th© State General Fund for that 
purpose. Upon th© recomrnenda tion of the State Superintendent^ the 
Governor's School CDiTimittee assigned that responsibility to the George 
Peabody College for Teachers In Nashville, Tennessee^. At the same time, 
the Legislature of 1954 indicated that a written report of the resu] ts 
of the investigation shouid be made to the Governor not later tlian 
January 15, 1955. From March to. December of 1954 5 a survey team moved 
into the state with eleven membersi headed by W. D. McClurking director 
of tlie Division of Survey and Field Services, George Peabody College. 
Til© survey staff visited an extensive numbGr of schools before the end 
of the school year. On the basis cf observations in the schools^ numerous 
confei'^nces with pnrentSj teachers and other citi:^ens^ and analysis of 
school records and questionnaires^ the survey team was fiblo to make 
recorTiniendations late in the Fall, of 1954, These recommendations went 
to the State School CumiTiittee. The Peabody survey report, under the 
title "Public Education in Nevada", was adopted by the Governor's Com- 
mittee with minor alterations* A feature of the report which the ' . 
Governor's Committee especially favored was that wliorens in t!io past 
there had been sevoral super! jtendents of schools In the county, thore 
would henceforth be but one. It was also immediately ovldont that the 
Peabody report calling for basic foundation funds would demand additiofial 
expenditures. The State sought a source of income aiid settled on the 
Introdujt.on of the 2-cent sales tax* Tlie Peabody survey^ however, pro- 
vided not only for a new iiiythod of distribuLing state funLls but also 
far-reaching changes In stale school admini s trat ion * Aftor ninet^y-Lwo 
yeaxs of "local" schuoi district;, when as many as six kinds of districts 



WU1& i:yc.ounizQ<i by Uw and allov/ed to org^iH-ii-o with five resid*jnt children 
and to exist with but three, Nevada was now tv have seventeen county- 
wide school districts, each with"its own administrative unit. This 
oiiminated approximately 135 local school districts. The low stipulated 
that county superintondents be appointed by county boards of school trus- 
tee and, greatly simpltfied Nevadn school administration by making 
county-wido school districts dirertly responsible to tho State Depart- 
nient and oUmlnating intorrnediato school officials in Nevado. 

The i9bb roorgnnization also streamlined the State Roard of 
Education ana thi State Boc^rd for Vocatibnal Education, reconvnending 
liiac Gcich conf-lst of identical membership vvith thi^ power to determine 
who should tefch and wliat shuu Id bo tauqht . 

Undor pr-zviout l,:;v;s, thoro could be u . superintuiid mil or the county 
or district high school vvlion there were ten teachers employed and an 
eleitiGncary school •juperintendent with a like number of teachers. Two 
enLirely dlfferont philosophies of education might exist in the same 
g&uqraphical area--one pertaining to the secondary school and one to the 
elementary. Similariy, secondary and olementary education were finanrod 
by entiroly different methods. Henceforth, there would be but one 
board of education, one superintendent of schools in an entire Nevada 
county, and one method of financing education. 

One of the most interesting and curious changes brought about by 
the School Code of 1956, was the legal recoynition of the Nevada State 
Department of Education. The document begins, "A state department of 
education is hereby created." Over a period of years, as the state 
SLiperintondency had devoloped and as variuus supervisors and deputies 
had been added tu the department, the agency had grown, out of necessity, 
but with no iegjil basis, 

O 
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Th^ decisive action of the 1955-56 LeglBlature in reorcianiz ing 
cind consolidating schocl districts and in providing resolution and crodence 
to the State Department of Education had far-reaching and sometimes 
triiurnatic consequencef vvliich have not entir^^.y died dovvni eve-n to tills 
day. Such action^ how^^voPj did indQed set the stagG for the changes 
cliat were to follow, nut only in ttie ^cliool systemG but in tlio Stale 
Dc^partmfnL of Education* The creation of tA\e Western StaLr.L Sniall Bchivols 
Project in January of 19625 funded by the Ford Foundation, and formed by 
five cooperating state oducational agencies Gomiaitted to thf^ improve- 
rnont of eciucation programs in sma I i rural communi t ios, ga vo the Nevrida 
State Department of Education^ for the first time, insight into working 
rolrrtionships with other statos in solving problems of common concern 
and herit^ige. The olght-stato project. '^Designing Education For llio 
Fuiurn5"was of significant additional influonco on the devolopmont and 
direct i'*n taken by tho Novadn State Doportment of Education* Arizona, 
Colorado 5 Idaho ^ Montana , NovadH^ Hew Mexico , Utah and Wyoming onterod 
iFito on ngreomont in this project to cooperate in improving and 
fetrongthening iBadersfup of stnto oducation agoncies to assure the kirid 
and quality of education thnt will be essontial for the future* 

Parcijiioun t In all of tins, however, was an omorging comprehension 
that state departments of uducation needed to respond more manifestly 
to impending changes* The old growth patterns which had been responsive 
to pressures rotlier tlian to assessed needs were no Ic^nger germane since 
it was now becoming appansnt tliat planning was essGntial, that the 
structure of tlio defjartmeiit must not only lend Itself Lo tho develop- 
nient of such pLanning but be flexible to muet and cunmiand new rec|Uirements , 
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In 19-^^ and 1966, membors cf tht^ staff of the. Univfe^rsity gf Nevada 
were cumrnissiunBfi to undertake an extensive reorganisation study uf the 
N^v^ida State Department of Educiition, The study was completed in- 
Decomber, 190Uj and it was uarticularly timely because of the influx 
of ffidoral funds for Gducation in Nevada adiiiinistered thruugh the Dsport- 
mant* Tn^^st funds provided needed resources to Improva the administrative 
leadership jo? ^n-j.ities but at the same time caUod for substantinl 
ovaluation of uh;. educational proqrfims. There vvas, then^ an almost 
instnnt demand f.)r sxpertise in planning, managemont and evaluation nt 
thii state and lucal levels* 

^ly app.^ntment ns suDerintDndent in SeptembGr of 1966 oome at 
a timr- whon not only the U. S. UTflc© of Education and thf^ Conqross wore 
iiiaking additional demands on the Stato Department of Education^ but the 
Stato LogLslaturo, alsOj was looking to the Department 'for leadership* 

In Docember, 19665 the now organizational pattorn of tiio Novada 
State Dopartiiiont of Education was presented to the State Board. As oxpros- 
sed in the proposaiSs the philosophy of the roorganlza tion plan was that 
iurin should folluw function and that tho siructure must b© basically 
flexible to permit the agency to. meet the priurity needs of education 
in the state as they developed , The roles of consuliants and supervisors 
were changed from '^specialis ts" to '^gefiera list and the use i^f inter- 
departmental task forces was instituted to nssuro communication and 
courdinatlon. A super Lntendent * s Cabinet and a Departmont's Planning 
Council were established to defin-^ decision-making levels of the management 
and middle--management staff of the Department, 

A statement of belief or philoBophy for i =opartmont ^^f Hducatinn 
was also dovGloped, This statement, while brief, provides a consistent 
philosophical basis and it is fundamental to both the reorganUa tion and 
the devr^lupment of the Dopnrtment, It. also gives credence and f>urp[^5e 
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Iw Department organization and Nevada State Board of Education intent* 

Early in 1967 5 the total roorganixation plan was accepted in principle 
by the State Board at Education, The Superintendent, along with his 
Cabinel: and Council 5 wais charged with the implementation of nn orgdni:-;at ional 
structure essentially the same as th^t reconimendcjd in the study. Func- 
tional specifications were drawn for staff positions at all lovels. 

In addition to the development of the philosophy and tho rostruc turing 
of tho organizatinna I pattorn the Department, it hecamo evidont that 
there was need of a clear stritement of direction for total Gducation in 
Nevada* The assessment of present educationsil practLceSj the roaffir- 
matirn of nfieded change and the development of concrete exemplars for 
the realization of those changes were necessary if education ivas to 
move forward on all fronts. The Dopartment of Education's response was 
a document entitled, "Planning Education for Nevada's Growth - A Master 
Plnn". 

The need for a comprehensive plan of education was also idontifiod 
by the i967 Session of the Nevada State Legislature, v^hich directed the 
. DepartmenL to develop a comprehensive statewide plan for education which 
would provide the Leqislators with information about education's Impact ^ 
its evaluation and the implications for needed changes in the '70' s. 

Total staff of the Department of Education participatod in the 
dovelopment of this Master Plan--a two-volume putalication of some 550 
pages with accompanying filmstrip^ which detailed a planned program 
for edncatlon toward which total resources of the Departniont should be 
committed. It supports the assumption that tiie elements of the design 
should include four major categorlesi curriculums finance^ organization 
and faci I ities . 
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Nt>vnd.i SULo Loqlslaturt" lo rpcoin: ■ ■ si c i. i^f t.h^. st.Uo nlfin f.-c fin:inclr:M 
Uio public sc;h:;nls. W/ssL Flnnifl .m^ c^f the riionq.ns ar:C';inp] 1 shed In ih- 
now stnhitev;as the development ....f ;j mochTnisni whim rathor -.f f\jcL Iv,; j y 
oLiininated caLegorlcal incentives for the cJeplGymont of doilars U) 
school districts and mado funding availcitaie thruugli one roferenco puinL: 
Avyraue daily attendance of pupils — a cumrnon and signif Leant eU:u.ymt whldi 
h.is dpuJ.ication ovpryv-here. Tnis olenK-nt nUmlndt,;^s riil.lhf. "borgalninq" 
p..sULons wiiich formerly were pnasiblo under the various. inLyrpretoiionG 
of cflteaorical programs. This new plan of stnte schuol financing, called 
■the? "NGv.ida Plan", also required the Department to evaluate edtm;] tinn:i 1 
proqran;s conducted by the seventoon county school districts ,]nd authori;-od 
th:,t funds could he withheld from those districts if standards were wn 
mn iota i nod . 

If tho f-xprrlpf.s ivhioli tiie Stnte Departfii^ni of Educntion had gyno 
through to this point illustrate anything significant, It is th=it thero 
was an incrofising neyd for dong-rnnge pUnning and for thw Identification 
-f cloflr-cut missions, goals and .bjectivos for the Dopar ttnont ' s opera tiun. 
U is hoUeved that ail uf the offurts expended during the years l96d 
thruugh 1^)60 were leading ovonLuaUy toward tiiis capahlLlty hut never 
had there baon sufficient funding to place responsibility fur long-range 
pianning or any of Us related components, such as mnnagement and eval- 
uation. Yet tlie demands for assessniont of needs and ovoluation of 
cornpetenoles were bGcoming mure and more apparent, purtlcularly as 
annuuncGd ; a guidelines for the variuus federal programs. Accordingly, 
ill 1969, a major assessment was conducted by the University of Nevada 
af-er a State Departmunt task force set thcj parameters for such an 
assessment and had shown Its requisite components. 
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Recognizing the need fur a planning and evaluation capabLlity^ the 
State Superintendent issu<^d a positiori papor regarding the place of 
comprehensive planning In the State Depj^rtmnnt of EducatiQn and nttoiiipLod 
to relate thio cpmpreht^nGi vc-- rUanning capability to tho Master Plan. 
Tins paper nlso Gmphasized the Irnportanco of assessmon t^ov^ luation and 
improved rosourcG management. 

In I97O5 LliQ Dopartmont "Nneds Assessmunt ** task furce complt^ted 
tUi^ spoclf Ic.:iLions for 3 ''Canci;^"? Lua I Needs Assessmf.^nL Praqram*'. the pur = 
pose of this assessinent was to deLOrmine what the various publics per- 
ceived £15 the iiio&t critical eJucgtlonal needs of Nevada. Thi?. nssessmont 
task force also developed a 402 Compruhensi ve Planruny Application 
which was submlLLed to tlie USOE and approved^ effeccive May 15, 1970. 
An additional position paper was also issued by tiio Super in tendenl con= 
cerninq "Accountability in Eiementary and Secondary Educatinn" which 
further reinforced the need for comprehonsivo planning and fiirLiiQr uxplcred 
tm various c..u<...pts of planning and their applicability to oducation in 
Nevada . 

The Planning and Evaluation Unit in tho Nevada State Di^;par tmen t r^f 
Educahion was accordingly insLalled as an InrograL cumponont of the 
Dc^partmont and niven dlvlsinu status witlb the dlrocLor assuinlriri LlLlo 

Assoclato Suporintondont . Tins divisl-n was given cntily and bocaine 
upurable on November 2^ 1970. Its basic resp-ns liel 1 i l;y was Lo nstabllsli 
a perinanent plannlnn arid evaluation capahiUiy in Lhe Nevada SLaLo 
Do par tment u f Educa I ion - 

The oxtont to which Llils division has accijmp L I shod Its purpoBt , you ^ 
may judge for yoursolvos after lioariiiy the |:^resonta tiun i^y Mr. KlLuy 
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and his Gt^fi. I fool th^t ^nmQ v^^-ry s i^n l f 1 coi- 1 1 hlnqs h:iV- 
ar-:'inpl ish.-^ ry LhU now di.vlslrn. Y^nj mdv .jruuo v.Uh our prr^cfss for 
nrrlvinn at this n.,unL bui I b-IlnvG ynii v/i 1 I adniU that -ur nvais and 
missu'.ns are roasonablc and suupor tabit^ . 

Tiiu foregoing brlof history of Nevada's DepartrnonL of Edur;itl,Mi 
is i.ot pcirticul^rly valual>U ^^xcept as a C3S0 study i ] lu £ Lra t iriO the 
Si^ar^h by puunir- t.^nuHnod in a ccmmon ofr:;rt to find a better w^y, to rnoko 
Jil LiiuLr -Ar^rli...;.^^ ..junt .mci. In lurn, jurlqRu by their -lucomp lish^ 
mcHils: or Jack of thenu It is a d.^curnoni n t u:n of ana st^tf,'s c>:^:rtirHi 
xc- idcontity Ihv' nrnLuems of ouunnli-^n, onuncLr;iLo ::ho boiiit ioiii, .^s cat,^- 
lullv Dossil)].., provide r-c>rnirc.;s tc^ rv.Mnrtc^ tif.s^ 5.aui. l::.rG .uid 
BrrutiuU^e and n/nss judnmf^nt -mi thi-lr f M. v^fV'^.^ . Tbc r.:i:i- Lrikr>n 
lu-is iULt^n bepfi loo d^vlauB -^nd progroGS K.o o flon fajL^:^rlnn nut the 
Gtaff l-.G n-VLT shu-wn u rcnucuinrvo if. rn.ike cli-uCi^B based en tdi^- nest 
. vidrM-icu ^iVrii b.d.1^^. I Hin Burr^ LiiaL LhrH: sirn<^ staff ho5 rcc^^anlv^ed that 
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"/■C; IVM [Ha V.H THE DIVISIl.IJ ^ F PLANNIMG A?:b bVAi;;ATI^ :r* 

M-^v-idii lJnrjnri.!;..^^n*. Of hanrjrl 'i 

Mr. L.irswii haG |>r^^viJ^Ki un exceUonU bf.H:kgrr,ijnu fi>r Iho 
pi ^-soi'i t.j t i vve hov.v pif-nai^^ci fi.r tlu- rr:ju,: i:)d.;r of Lliis sose^Lom* 
Ihw Ni-Vi!cirj Ltvprir Lmei 1 1 of iiducal. ion esLn}:)lisiu;'a D^vl^lir; f P Lan- 

nliig and Evaluution in ]\)vembov^ 1970, nnci rh^rqevd DLvlsiori 
wi Ih the responsibility ff^r developing .1 sysleniaLic and coiTif^rehensive 
plannlnn nn.uitM . /i needs y sstfssrnen L = evd lun L ion modyl and ^^iii *^/duc^i ^•i^ rui i 
niandgemen t infuiriuHlgn syslein mody] - TIk- basic requirement .iS&lnnod 
L: l!;v DLvLBi^..n was ti.ai ail v-:f l:,c: models had Lo enahLe the De^part- 
:;i-nt. t-i evrilgate Its f^roqr.-ms nnd sorvices on ihiif basis Lhe ^-ifucl 
tdiuse prograniS and services iiav- an ihe children f Liicv SLaiiv '^f 
Nevada , 

Tho sLjff af the PlannLng ar.d Eva liia Linn Divlsi:n devoted ahauL 
tw.;- m^;.nlhs In the roViOw of th^^ rxpectntinns chat had been ostabllsnad 
fr^r the Division in nn effort tu concepl-ual ize rale and function and 
the re la Llrmshins aimc'ng the various models that were to he develaped, 
SLfiff r(:cnqnized from- the beqinning that the Division had been impc sed 
un an existing organiza Llona I structure and the responsibilities of 
the Division would affect every individual in ihe Department* Thus^ 
to fT)lnirnis:o disruptions Division staff carefully reviev/ed all past 
accomplishments ano currene programs of the Department that cnyld 
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J" ' = ' : ■ ^'ii:.-:- L 111.5 -^irr-r;: .ji ,i::f. i.;ic jido Uiv. i;^ L- 

i--.^r^j...;.::MLl-.:i ; ijn, ^j^;U*r u,r E(.iu.-il. Ion Ih Nuv^kJ.; 

-n.ii Mir losuiu- N-f iw.} f}r^ V i Mill. s:dtLivluo iieLih. ri3So^.Din<-MU. sLiidioi., 
^- ^ rosMi: ImDlcnionL ^; i j W.i- Dopar t.ni^^n t r-^?rgui) 1 L lori . ni, an 1'. 
was rvi^vj rh^.-j In lor-rjnr):ii Lme; i i m .1 Lrisk forc^JS ivid boon ulUb:ed 
r-xieno ; vr- : y fcr pnsL i air .rs .jnd I horc? are oeoi^l- In .^Mch 

d'^a^^rlrn^MiL ;u Mrut wh:' nro kriuwl ndnorih! ^ jhAui, sysi™atic nlcinnlnq, 

ini^nt L--Hu-d . t;>.-. Inirdu'mnii : -f ^^^^^a,-i^L::^tL,^i pUifi h^^s cre^iltd 
f-w m/^j^r de. Lbl ; :-ii;:ik-l;iu ■)r^.'UO& Li; imnr.-vo drjency cgfiumjiilca i Ions .and 
mririAU-:-\i\<m:.., In^vSiv Lw- nv:^upB ar^ lIk^ Suoi^ri n t unden t: * ^ CibLnet nnd tdi^ 
Ccuncil. iir:/ Crd.,UiOl GC-rvv.s /t^^ idu^ tu^ It^viM m iii^.yt.iiienL qrrain and 
^il : L'LvLbL.m; Ass^cialo Suin-^i \:iiMndui\[ . lIk- u?pu ^ y ,ind AssUtant 
SuporLnLoiKitMd-r^ drid Lhi. 'Jhi^f d u^i Up Schn.-! uff.lr.^r .^r- moinbMrs. 
M.^ir:h,,x-iiuu ;ms ui-C.^uncLl InclMoDs ^ii; ni , i -sa i ^-m i sUi f f mernbers 
whv i:.iVO maru)u,,rnt.rir rc^sp jnsLbi 1 1 l.y bol ,w Liiv Divi[U;;^n I'-vrl; thus, 
Uifi Council sorves ns Lfio rnidu 1 e-inanoqomenL nrrHir), Tdie Plnnninq 
:jnd Ev^iuatl.^n Division hac; cons Islh^nt.Iy io^ken aHvantnq.:: uf the 
GalunoL 6nd Conncll Ln cbii^in Input for nroDosGd nctivitles, to 
ensure- conLiraions comrnunlca 1 Loii ^nd Lo udtaln ;i|5provai for the 
Lmplern^^nl^it of all aotivitios. 

During tho first two months of onoration it Decanit apparent to 
the Planning and Evaluation Division staff that a single compreh ensive 
planning model had to b» conceptualized as a first priority to provide 
the cverali structure and direction for future efforts. Staff 
fttlL LiidL evaiuaLion, needb assessment, information systSms, etc. , 
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wt^ru all elt=menls of cnmprehenslve pi annino and that nny effort 

to develcp models 'for tht; olements in isolailon of a total structure 

w>.ujld be doomed to failure. 

Since our comprehensive planning modofj Is based on n qonl .ind 
cbjoctivo luerarchy, the Plannlna and Evaluation Divlsinn staff had 

develop models and guidolinos to define and describe the requirc^^ 
monts uf the hlerarcliy* The iiierarchy provides for one kind of goal 
statement and two kinds of objectives- All nartoof the hierarchy 
are very precisely defined and users of the comprohensi vi; planning 
model must use Iht' definitions nrovid-d. VJe have usf^d many of the 
materials prepared by the EPIC Diversified Systems 5 Inc. in our 
and objective hierarchy. 

We. have deflried goal sta tem^.oLs juit mafiy other states have 
dtHned therii. A goal is an end towara which an agfe-ney performs work 
nr renders s^-:-rvice and a qt'ul statement Is general rather than 
specific, do^^s not specify time nor output and is not quantifiable* 
Wlien the coninrehensi ve i;l-inning modei was conceotual loed the Deoari- 
menl of Hducatio^n haci net adopted goals for education In Nevada, and 
since the keystone of lir. inode] is a goal ^nd >:/bJective hierarchy 
wo had to qet on with llif; do vo Ujpmen I and adenti.ri of aoals liefore 
any elemenfs -^f cho niodel ^^ooild by Imp 1 ement nd . 

Planning and Evalu.itlon Division staff, conducted a ratlier 
thorough review of past rind present efforts to develop educational 
goals and discovered that substantial resQurces had been invested by 
many institutions in an attempt to define and validate goals. Staff 
also noticed that the goal statements produced by the various 
ifiStitu Lions were Vt^ry feimlidr. IfVe uebdttfd iim des Iraoi 1 1 Ly of repiicaeing 
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lUr l-j^ / nin;:M! g- a ! D u.;Vi; L-vMj hy t.!;, F:j;r W^-bi, HciucAilL n j ] 
Lap/r-iK^ry Ir. ^r>:»^ ! (^y . Cu L L f . r!;in , cocrnud m st jr-prsu u' Ij i u f:^r .ui 

In 'ai^rnis . f tilt? writLen fhllj^jphy uf the SlUy Bi^^rd of Hducaci.-Ti 
di'id L!io MasLor Pi^in fc-r Hiucdllun in N^^vadn. Thi.' lun qoals wexQ nro = 
SfjivU'd ' iiv:: CuunciJ? CablriHl niKi SMte bo^ira f Educ^iLlon fc-r 
MicldcrriLl. n -^iid all thrco qr::u;:t: a}ipi :-Vod thorr; id^r ad 1: i.ji i . 

A rdthrr significnnl cimrd ci.e ri b 1 1- ..'f IhQ common Goals Ihnt 
wi- !".:^v^=; jd;=pu.'d Is zh:2i .-/i I ^jf Liiu goai btalQinents arc- u-jrnt-r - 
liiidlii;!!' LLar:ler in Uiis orc^sentatian it was nor.od thai wc w^^r^? 
dLr^cL^jd d-/VO.lop a coiLprfe-tiens Ive planning modcM that wculd enable 
ihc DonarLinenl in ev.:iluate its services and ruv-ducts In Inrms of th^ 
-f i idii^-se services and products have on the pul:)Lic sch.ojl ciiiidren 
in thuf StaLci of Nev^ada . The i:^n comnion goals that were .idontod r^re 
in keepinci witfi liiib respcnslhi 1 1 ; y? as nono of the goal SLatenienti 
loferst; aqency management, acto-untabl 1 Ity , effective oporation or 
any ather institutional purpose. All ten -f the goals address learner 
behavior. 

The goal and nhjective hierarchy provides for im: kinds of 
ofjoclives and defines an objective as an intormedlate end for which 
work is performed or services rendered. The tw.. kinds of objectives 
are perforinence and process objectives. A perfc^rmance objective is 
defined as a staLement that specifies a desired level of b ehavioral 
change on the part of the learner. The guidelines that we have 
ueveloped further specify that a performance objective must contain 
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t.iiv^ f' Mowinn six plonipnlsi (l) Vmc. will. i)crf< irn tiic^ Siu^cliij^d 
boh4ivi.,ri (2) Wli-ii Ivri.-ivi-r U -:<p-'.t.od t ^ ^^cruri {'.i) Wlv;f ar»,- lur 
rlrcurnslwiricos under whUh Mie Ix/iicivl/^r wU. 1 I'^e vbscrV'^dt ('-i) H,w 
wLU tiin neh.Mvhir mori^uri-;di [b) Whnl nm-.''rii.. ^-f llrruv Is r'-uvnrrd 
I drliKJ .ii^aiL Lh- S|H.M;lfie(J h^duivls^r- and ^n^^^- liu- cxpecl-'d 

A pr^jcess ^^bjecLlvf:* Is dfi-flnod -is n Blaloim^nt xlu^l d^-'S':rld- -in 

jf lb.? ]ear:vL-r .^rid tlK- proc.;;SS jbjffvCLivu &pr-.lfu/S ih- /i c i. 1 v i i y lii.-ii. 
wliL hv- liiU) J ^vHiei 1 Lt/U I., t'ilnu ;^h'.njL the i.ud'i v 1 1 ; ivj i cl'iaiMie .n lliiLv i^nrL 
-■f ihi. lenrner. 

fi^H!?! tha t; Lhn tjon I nnd ^^i;oecLivo iiLorarf^::y nno Lh- pl-srinlf-n 
m-.U'-i will- (..nnhin ipH^ DopcirLmcMiL i.; evoin;^i,^ Services ^^n^'J ^/r^riij'-ws 

' t^r juobnut iiH' sL.i"t=^. SuiCl^ Dop^^^rrm^'rP slnrf do n^^l u\^rk dlrvH Lly 
wlLh rniidrcMi (hMrru rs) lL is posslbi'V f^^r st/iff (numbers Xi- d-^scrlbo 
idielr w.-rk In ni r(-SG hif-^riAvp pMrmnh ^nd rfMnf> t-hoir nr^^r^^'^s b- 
jvf tlvoB bo snocific (n?r f :"^rmnnr.c ■objectives wbl^di dg r^i^U: bv l^^irn^T 
behavior. 

As i- 1 LhiS dale vvi^ noV«.^ CurnpitrttKi d [:3dj:Li^.i f)er f\;rrnriiu,j= whjtvoLiv^-^ 
hM-r,-^rchy in ..ur nootia assossnient prwciram. Thi^ hlorarchy la pvirLiri] 
Lr, that il Is cuiflned to Lhej idurd grauy Levyi cuid tht^ contont artJib 
uf reodina .ji^d drl thrnc't Ic . In develupirYg this portiun of the hler- 
archy we conducted workshopR fur swIl- ' od third qradt; teacbyrs from 
each school disLri(.L in the state. WhlU.- at the workshops llm 
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' r : r*'::.,' ; i ■ : • ■ : '.ir - 'iK' \: ■ i' : * l\ ■ -u.. ;;i.n.jMn'. .a u.i , ;. i ■ 

= ^in • i'J.^ : ; i 'lit- '-l:}^^-,}- .^ni ]ovf-.i 

: .■ :iBslc; -Ji^ in iu^.n;.::!.; ' , ; i-v/.]. i ) j ■ U. Vt; s l^y i-vpi' if scIw^.m 

:-':^ri:. rnWiruv- ij^'ClLye lerc-ir^'diy Droseritly '.(..fisisLs 
J -U.-n.-hui ,'j[:u Djif.^^; it::/od :. b j ('= C- M. v{; b in Uiird nrndc 

3fid :\i:.i::nv^\i . ir.ti In ilir r.;rnin:i sfJi^r^l yo.rr for lii^ flrsi 
^ ur .^s?.:?&£i:i-wiL : ;r...nr-:i;n will y^..-ld feUilowido Inf .'rma U-^n 

!:'ort i:!i,;:ir«v5 !^ ^iili^d -^r^Kic r'Kiidx^-i fr''ni thr- uoh-lit ine 
in ? Lw . ^-'nLvMii. cir^^^^ , 
w M if!^ Miai Mr nr^r f vniinrn.o ■ , n j j^^r 1 1 v^- h Ir-rarcliy Is Inc .nin 1 pt.!:? 

•Hid ^hrr_ v; iiav^v rnucn w.rk .^h^---i f us bofb^re w^^^ can rrlnift all nf 
ur ;-r.^( ^:^G& i-'JoclIvos L.- Su-clfic p'L;rf.;rinArice nbjectivcs^ huwevc.rj 
^ - ' l:i;L Wl :.^.v^J Ji/ vt^ I .,pi^ci .i r ^^^^ r la bi e fey&>Ltaii niid :ire cunfluenL 
v;o w:iiiL . msl:',: 11 v.'^.rk. 

ilur prv^coss ^.djjfocLivo iiiururchy is nt^drly c jnplele and we are 
uresonliy in the rcfineniiint nnd up-daLing phasG uf Lhe program. Dr. ' 
Pcjlmor wiii u.^scrlbe this- hierarchy in detaii as it relates to the 
major Lh™c? of the conference - '^Management By Objectives I have 
attempted to describe our conceptual framework for a planning system 
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5in^,C', ill our uijeraiiun, nidniiqHinent by i.,'bj6ct.U'(;'S Is a ihul -ji' llx- 
tutsl system. 
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^ "WORKING WITH LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES" 

Mr . Kay Pa 1 mer , D i rector , EM I S 

Planning and Evaluation 
Nevada Department of Educat i on 

In our training sessions wti went into the elemGnts of what process 
objectives are. We explained to the staff that each process object iv© 
written must contain each of these elements: (I) what specific activity 
is to be conducted; (2) who Is responsiblei what person or group may 
be responsible, for the activity; (3) the amount of time that would 
be required to complete it; and then (^) what specific tangible out- 
come will result from the completion of the activity. 

There ts, understandably, quite a variety of quality ?n the process 
objectives that were developed. Some are excellent; some, the majority * 
are pretty good; and of a few the quality is abysmally low. 

We tried to show people the relationships between goals and 
objectives, the interrelationships among the three things: goals, 
process object iveSj and performance objectives. We also asked them to 
attempt to relate the process objectives that they were going to write 
to on^or more of the stated goals that Jim mentioned had been adopted 
for the State of Nevada* We gave them a work form on which they were 
to identify and then enumerate each of these four elements of a process 
objective. 
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We found it vary difficult in some cases for these people to 
establish these relationships, because ovr goals were entirely a learner- 
oriented thingj and here were people performing functions, conducting 
actfvitieSi writing objectives for things in which the relationship 
betwefin that and any kind of learnBr goal ware rather vague and 
dlfffcult to establish at first* 

We also asked them to not only identify a stated goal, but to 
come down to the division level and escabllsh goals for the division, 
and th^»n write their process objectives in relationship to these 
d i V [ s f on goa 1 s - 

After a half-day orientation process, we then broke the group, 
our staff, into small groups according to their areas of interest. 
Usually branches got together, sometimes d i v i s i ons, depend ! ng upon the 
size, and they sat down for about two and a ha 1 f days to actually write 
their process objectives which covered all of the activities that they 
were engaged in. The consultants that we employed circulated among 
these people and gave them assistance along the line. 

We asked them to write these objectives frOT March ^71 to June ^72. 
They went to work and wrote for two and a half days. After this they 
were given a week in which to complete at their desks anything chat 
they hadn't been able to accomplFsh during those two and a half days. 

We then took these and forwarded all of the process objectives 
to our consul tants* They went through these and critiqued them, not 
for appropriateness of what someone Is doing, but simply for format. 
They went through them to insure that each of them contained each of 
these four elements. 
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Tliu consuUants then cdiiic back to thg State D^AparUneiit aflor they 
had an opportuf]ity to critique the£,ta obJactiveB, and sat down with 
each member of the ^tafr for a [^rieT L hfie to discuss with each staff 
meniber his own process objr2ctivG5, and to try to again strengthen them 
a little bit. The cons u 1 tant s then went back , grouped the obj ec t i ves 
together by unit according to division or state goa 1 , put them In a 
]oose=^!eaf binder, and then sent them back to us. 

We purchased a hundred copies of the CQmblned objectives. Each 
iiiember of tlie staff is to get one. We then circulated this document to 
the Cabinet and to the Council for editing. V/e asked these people to 
go through these carefully with the sppropriate staff to determine 
whether or not they were appropriate, whether or not these objectives 
accurately reflected the activities of the particular unit, V/e asked 
them to check to ^ee whether or not there were gaps that had been over- 
looked in Che activities of an individual , again attempting to strengthen 
the objectives* 

Final ly, I should say something about monitoring process objectives. 
This is one of the most important aspects of the whole process , because 
v^ithout monitoring we really have nothing. Unless we can devise sorns 
kind of system^ and we have not yet devised Such a system^ whereby we 
can continually keep in touch with these process abject r ves---to determine 
which ones are being met, which ones are not being met, what other kinds 
of resources have to be channeled and focused In certain areas in order 
for process objectives to be met-^as we go along, this whole process will 
be rather futile. If we can, and we're sure that we can, devisa a 
monitoring system that will answer these questions for us at the time 
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that we want them answered, we think It can be one of the most marvelous 
management tools that we can imagine. We are very optimistic about thi-4 
entire approach, we are very hopeful that its benefits will be felt on 
the individual level as a means of self-direction In terms of a state- 
wide effort. We are hopeful that this process will be a means by which 
units within the State Department will be given directfon, again 
coordinated with state-wide effort and supported by individual activities, 
and we are hopeful that our State Department as a whole wlllj through 
this process^ be able to function more effectively, more efficiently, 
and with a more un i f iedpurpose perhaps than we have ever been able to 
before . 
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The slagQ for developing a records and i hfor mavion management 
system was set by the newly alected Stata SuiDerintendont of Education 
in Oklahoma. One of tlie planks in his canipaign platform was a pro- 
mise to reduce the paperwork required of people in educaLion. The 
election promise has taken tlio form of a systematic and thorough ana-- 
lysis of current records and inforiiiation in Oklahoma, 

A cursory examination of records revealed that school districts 
had to aubniit over five inches of reports to IhG State Dey3artnient of 
Education in a year! There were 337 sci-parate data gathering forms^ 
or about two fo rmy for every school dayl 

A special task force was created to deal specifically with this 
ponderous requirement placed on schon] districts by the State Depart- 
ment. The purpose of the task force -/as simply: ''to provide for the 
control of reporting data to and from the State Dopartmcnt of Educa^ 
tion, assure the data are necGssary^ and assure the data may be used 
efficiently and effectively^ 
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Thw three gGneral goals of the task Force Were as follows: 

1, Coopera t i vo 1 y develop a reporting and information aystern 

to jmprove education in Oktahoma* 

2. Contribute to the strengthening of local leadership- 
s' Promota departmental staff growth through exposure to 

the mu 1 1 i -d i mens I ona I educational problem of reporting 
and Information systems. 
The task force was given additional guidance through the estab- 
lishment of four specific objectives by the Superintendent- 

The specific obj "tives of the task force included the fono\^ing: 
To inventory and categorize existing reporti^^ 
To eliminate a!) duplicated data elements on L*E.A. reports; 
To develop a report format that wl ll insure rapid and efficient 
completion by the L.E.A* and eKpenditious fnput into the com- 
puter or other analysis system; 

To enhance timely dissemination of data to the user* 
These objectives applied to all reports prepared by L*E,A.*s 
or County Superintendents^ Offices for the State Department of Eduea'- 
tlon and all reports prepared by the Department for outside agencies. 
All personnel In all divisions of the State Department of Education 
were responsible for cooperation with the task force designing the new 
system. 

The task force was appointed by the State Superintendent and the 
Deputy and steered by the Advisory Committee (consisting of Assistant Superlnten 
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dents). The linkage of approprialQ personnel to Ihu UiBk force is 
depicted on the following page. 

The general strategy of the task force includes a wide range of ■ 
activities. A systems analyst and graduate stiident were brought in 
to analyze the system. 1'hey cnmpiled over 14s 000 separate data items 
in the 337 fcrms. They then developed forn^s to be used to ascertain 
, data requirenients. 

One form was used to record tVio spernfi*- Vinds of Inf orni^atlon 
about each of the 337 data gathering fornis used by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Each division answered the following questions 
about each forni it issued: 

1. Which L, A, -s submit the reports? 

2. Why should the report continue to be used? (Answering 
this question requires a precise explanation of the con- 
tent and why 11 is required, ) 

3. I.H any part of this form required by law? (If so, which 
part(B)? ) 

4» Does this forni ask for any data not used by your divi- 
sion? (If so, whluh parts?) 

5. How often are the forms Bubmittcd andj specifically, 
when? 

6. Whicli S, A, divisions receive this forna? 

7. Which S, E.A, divisions will actually use the data? 
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In addition, on a second form the following information was 
gathered for each question found in the data gathering forms: 

1. What does the question acl=iially ask for? 

2. Who requires this data and why ? (e. , S. E. A. E, A 
U.S. , etc. ) 

3. What date must this data be in the hands of each re^ 
C €7* i V e 1' ? 

4. What is the last possible date this data can be available? 

5. What is the earliest possible data this data can be coi- 
lected? 

6* Ifow would you ciassify this data: "crucial^', ''not essen 

tial'', or ''not Buru*'? 

After tliesG two forms were dovelopod a very extensivG sot of 

interviews was set up with S.E.A, pcorsonncL Twenty two separate 

grnupB of S, E. A. pcjraanno] met with the task force to discuss their 

noi-^ of forms. Hacli meating lasted betwtoen one and fiva days. 

The largQ numljor of grouj^s (and forms) in%^olved indicate the 

comprehensive nature of the entire project, S.E.A, staff from the 

following arGas were involved in the interviews: 

Instruction 
Po r y oniiol 
Ce rtification 
Fo reign Language 
, Indian Education 
Fls ca] Audi ting 
Finance 
T ran s po r ta tion 
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special Education 
School Plant 

School I^junch 

Safety Ediacation 

U.S.E.A, Titles I, 11, III, V 

Migrant Education 

Guidance 

N. D. E. A, Title III 
* Adult Basic Education 
Evaluation 

After this extensive set of interviews, the task foi^ce ddvelopod 
a matrix of people in divisions and data requi rei^i-eiits , i, ^ -'Who 
really needs what data?^^ Then the taBk force had to determine answers 
to the following set of questions for each data item! 

li la the data avallablo to the school distTncts, i.e., can 
it be gathered ocononTically by them? 

2, To what extent is the da4:a reliable^ meaningful, c^irrent, 
and us eful ? 

3. To wMiat extent does the form for recording the data 

. " comply with accepted record keeping systems of other 

E, A. ' s, U, S, E, , and related organizat ions ? 
Once non-essential data items were ellminatedp the information 
requirements were re-analysed in terms of i-equired reporting tirnes. 
The data broke into three general reporting time categories: 
U Beginninp or fall reporting system, 
Z* End or spring reporting system* 
3. Other reporting system. 
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In addition, data were divided into '^content'* categories, e^g,, per- 
sonnel, finance* 

The progress of the task force to date Is best represented by 
the following drawing. The task force has developed a data base that 
IS required for the efficient operation of S,E*A. programs. The 
cpntent of the work file where data is stored and retrieved is deter- 
mined by the data requirements of th© S.E*A. programs* 

At the same time that the '*new'* work file was being developed, 
existing reports supply data for existing programs^ and the data from 
these Forms is stored in the work file. The work file supplies rel©^ 
vant inFormation For existing programs at the S.E.A levels allowing 
S,E,A, programs to prepare existing reports. These same existing 
S.E.A* programs In turn generate data which is fed into the work file. 

The ^'finished product'* will amount to a relatively compaet and 
effjciently centralized information center depicted on the following 
page. Activitfes of the S.EtA, dlvrsions and of L.E*A*'s which require 
large'-scale data handling will be increasingly coordinated. 

Before the charge to the task force Is completed, it will have 
had to design the general information system, develop the master data 
base design (including updating), and design the new information forms 
that wMl be used. Once the forms get designed , the State Departmsnt 
of Education wi H conduct a series of workshops to acquaint school 
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disti'icts with the now system. 

After this is done, tlie system will be piloted into school clistricts 
before full-scale operation. In addition to reducing the overall num.ber 
and complexity of forms the E. A. -s have to fill oi-itj Iho S. A, 
hopGS to pre-print as mvich ^'idontification^^ data as possible on the new 
forms. This will reduce pven more the burdGn of filling out forms. 

The next big conceptual step in the iiiT^provement of the informa- 
tion system goes beyond the mere reduction of the number of forms, 
as complex as that task is. The next step involves an ©valuation of the 
very decisions made in the State Department of Education^ This defi^ 
nitely goes beyond determining information requirements for existing 
decisions , 
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DEVELOPING A STATE-LEVEL MANAGEMENT ASSESSMINT SYSTEM'^ 



P lanning Team 
Texas Education Agency 

Background 

The management system of any state education agency is a 
complex organism. The management assessment system described 
below is ii v^ay Lo examine the management system of state education 
agencies . More precisely, it is a system, or set of proGedures, 
which will enable executive mnnogement in an S*E,A» to determine 
how effectively it Is performing its role of managing the efforts of 
the whole ageitcy in its pursuit of the results it is striving to achieve. 

The rationale for an M*A.S, for a sLate education agency can 
be traced back to severdl sources* Ov^-r the past several years 
there has been t.t growifig Interest in tiie rule of state education agen- 
cies as educa Liuna 1 le.;dersi as evidenced by funding of E.S^E.A. V 
and E.S*E*A* 111* Lai^ge Cdtegoi^ical program dollars have been 
oppropriated by Congress as well os by state legislatures to be ad'-- 
ministered through S.E.A.'s. 

As a result of the above developments , the scDpe of responsi-- 
bilityi the complexity of work, and the size of S.E,A.'s have Increased 
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rapidly. At twi sam*:^ time liwit new programs nnd addf^d proqrnm 
dijliars havo ndded ^ sriUiid rt'source ba^e for ediJcaLional activities 
in Bnch state 5 the fragnife^^n ii?d nature of the purposes, rules 5 and 
rGgulAtions of these prrigrains has tended to splinter tho S.E.A. As 
a result, the S*E*A* operates niora liko a conf edeiation Of loosely 
related -arts than a unified purpDsoful institution under the focused 
leadership of a competent and responsible chief state school officer. 

In 1967 the Council of Chief State Schnol Officers and U,S,0,E, 
Commissioner Howe signed an eigreement to fcrm a Stale/Federal 
task force to build a system to ovaluato federa 1 ly-^a ssis ted programs, 
and to attdrk tiio excesslvn proliforation of information reporting 
vvhich ha^^ resultod from those frnnmnntod Federal proqrams. At 
tlie same time, U.S.U.E, InitiaLed a serios of Regional IrvterstaLt? 
Projects for comprehonsi planning and program conso 1 idation 
(E,S.E.A, V, Soction 505) . 

Shortly theroaftor, strong iendorship camo from tho division 
of lUS.C^.E. rosponslblo for E.S.E.A. III^ for S.H.A^^s to develop 
a sound needs aBsossment bnsis f^^r tc^Lal program planning, innovri- 
tionSj and operations, Thon In 1970, Soction ^02 was passed by 
Connress providing support for plannino and evaluation in S,H,A,'s 
and support for other devol opmonta 1 projects to advance th^ science 
and art of managemenl: nf the S*E*A* 

ihuSj for soveral reasons^ the porformance of managomont 



of the state education egencicjs became a topic of concern bcth in 
terms of assessing its present status nnd pi-^qviding possiblltt ies to 
strGngthen its ef f ectivenGSs . Based In lorge part on the set of 
developrnents described abnvc?^ the U. S- Office of Education entf?rn>d 
into a contract with the Tf^^as Educntlon Agoncy, with provision for 
participation of Washington and Colorado, to develop a spocifio set 
of proceduros to assess the effectiveness of management and to pro= 
ducG Gvaluatlve informo tion which may bo used by chief sLate schooL 
officers who choose to improvo thn management of th^.^lr S*E*A.'s. 

The Rol e f tho S tate Educrf t Lun Aqency 

Tho business uf thk: S.E.A. Is carriod out in four main stioams; 

1. Working directly with the educational institutions 
(tho local schools), 

2. Working with otiior institutions which, in turn^ influonce 
or assLst the locnl schools (teacher trainijig institutions, 
intermedlnte unlLs, other statQ aqencios). 

3. Working witli bodlos which nuihori^cej constrain, ond 
fund educational programs conducted by the oducational 
institutions ( 1 ho strjLe loglslaturo, U.S.O,E.)* 

4; Dovol-^plng and ndmlnlsLoring the S,E,A.^s own institu- 
tional capability to carry auL the abt^vr three. 
Tho drowlnq on the following n^go I 1 1 us 1: r^rtes thl^; rolat ionsfilp , 
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Much of the effort of the S*E.A. Ls Invested In the first of these 
four strGanis=--=vvorking with the local schools as Institutions which 
carry out the educational prograrn of. the state. These efforts consist 
of specific operations which may be viewed as expressions o f six 
principal modi^s which the S,E,A, has nt lis disposal t .ntercict with 
local sclioolsi 

1 - flow of funds 

2. flow of inforrriation 

3* tochnlca I assi stance 

4, rornjlation 

5* evaluation 

6. operaLion of schools (snocial schools or Inst i tut ions ) 
These six rnodos of internction :iro in reality clustors of sirniUr 
operations, tasks^ activitios, or processos which are porformed by 
various porsonnel In the S,E*A. at various times and against various 
objectives. These operauions link the S.B.A. with other institutions 
and agoncies* 

Howevor^ all of tho ^ oorations performed by anS.E.A, are not 
cases of interac Lions ^ wi tii oducational ins ti tut Ions , In some cases an 
operation porforrnod by tlie S.E.A- may constitute an inueraction with 
institutions other than l<.^cal schools--such as int ormodla t o units , 
other agencios of state govBrnmontj tho leglslaturo, the UiS,0,H*? 
other fodoral agoncioSj higher education Inst i tut ionv , the publicg 



privatQ foundations, etc. In other cases an operation iinder one of 
those functions may be performed as an interaction among two or 
more units within thG S, A. itself. Thus, each of the six functions 
includes operations performed externally toward other institutions, 
as well as operations perfoi-med intarnally aflainst other units within 
the S. E. A, 

Another important distinction to be made among the operations 
which make up each of the six functions is that some operations are 
of an active or initiating type, while others are of a passive or res- 
ponding nature. The active operations conslitaAte actions taken or 
work perforated; the passive operations are more in the nature of 
becoming av^^are, receiving documents, etc. 

The S, :E, A, seeks to achieve certain stipulated outcomes among 
learnerSj among educational institutions, among other institaitions 
which influence or assist local schuolaj and among governance insti- 
tutions which facilitate or constrain the activities of local schools, 
in order to pursue these stipulated outcomes, the S,E.A. performs 
work. This work consists of specific operations which are expressions 
of the six functions at tlie disposal of the S, A. outlined above. These 
specific operations are many and varied, and are assigned differen-- 
tially to different administrative units of the S,E. A. If the S.E.A. is 
to be regarded as an o rganiKation, these operations niuat be arranged 
in a consciously designed, integrated pattern through which the total 
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organization is most likely to offGctively and efficiently produce the 
outcomes it has stipulated. The definition of administrative units 
must be such that desired outcomes and opGrations can be assigned 
to them with eage. This designing and patterning of outcomes, ad- 
ministrative units/ and operations is the principal responsibility of 
ma n a g em en t , 

The S, E. A. , thenj is an institution with responsibility for 
managing a larger system of public education which is cornposed of 
numeroua institutions. Thus there are two levels of management 
which must be considered: 

1, The management and direction of the Gducational 
institutions and rolatod support systems, 

2. The manageirnent and direction of the SEA itself as 
as an instilation charged with responsibility for 
the above. 

The Management Assessment System for S. E, A,^^ under devel 
opment here is concernfid with the latter of those, And the manage 
ment performance is defined as the articulation of desired ou^rc.nViM^-'^ 
the design and assignment of work to achieve iJiauo outcnmes, the 
budgeting of resources to support the workj the evaluation of effect- 
iveness and efficiency of Ihe work with regard to the outcomes pro- 
duced, and the replanning of ouicomes and work aasignmonts accord 
inp to evaluative findings, 



It is the ^-wheel within a whcer' notion, as shown below» 




What Management Is 



It is profforedj then, that managGmcnt of an S, E, A, is not the 
performance of operational work elements, but is the design and 
direc'tion of the total pat torn of work oleniGnis in tliG service of speci- 
fied outcomes. Accordingly J we may describe mana^ iinGnt as con- 
sistinc of tlie following: 

Planning 

D(7 1 e m i n in g tli o ou t c oma s to be s ou gh tin t e r m s of 
learner development^ local school improvement^ 
and conditions required to permit these outcomes 
to be achieved^ 

Deter mi nine the tasks or ope rations which ihe SEA 
must perform to attain these outcomeSi and assign- 
ing these to adniinisirativo units« 

Allocating re sources (manpower ^ timej money) to 
the adminis tr ativo units requirod to perfoiMii these 
tasks , 

Evaluation 

Ascertaining whether the assigned tasks sltb being 
carried out according to plan, 

^ Ascertaining the degree to which the outcomes are 
being achieved. 

, Reviewing periodically the reasonableness of the 
desired outcomes. 

Replanning 

, Revising the desired outcoiTies, the nature of the 

work to be performed, the structure of administra- 
tive units J and the assignment of work eletrients to 
adminis trativa units on the basis of evaluative 
information* 
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The drawing bolQw shows tho loopirig rQlaticmdhipB ol thciso 
management behaviors. 




Thus it is through tho processes cjf planning (which includes 
goal sGttingj policy 1 ormtilation, and re search and development), 
internal adniinist ration (including intornal budgeting and infornialion 
flow), and evaluation that management of an S, E, A. sets in motion 
an arrangement of opei^ations under tlie six functions to achiovo its 
stated DuLconies regarding the direction of the statewide system of 
educatioji, 

W hat jvlaii_a^eme n t Assessment Is 

Management may do a good job or a poor job of setting direc- 
tions or outcomeSj determi ning work to be performedj assigning 
work elements^ structiiring the resource units of the SEA to perform 
this work, budgetings and evaluating both product and process, The 
quality of management ' s parformance of these responsibilities is the 
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subject of management asses^sment. This must be clearly differen- 



tiated from the evaluation of the performance of work by operatives 
of the S. E. A. and their results in terms of intended outcomes. The 
Management Assessment System is focused upon the assessment of 
rnanagemeiit pe rf o r3iT.anc e^ not upon the assessment by management 
of work performed by administrative units* The single purpose of 
conductinn maiiagement assessment is to provide the manager with 
information useful to him in determining whether the porform'ance of 
management of the S. A, should be changed, and, if so, in what 
directions. The primary responsibility for assossing the quality of' 
management performance rests with the manaper himsGlfi and the 
process of assessing it shoi,Ud be conducted by him or under his direct 
supe r vis ion. 

To assess management performance it is necessary to do several 
thing s : 

L Forii^ulate the assessment questions which, vvill 

produce the evaluative information needed to judge 
llie quality of management performance* 

2, Describe the results of management behavior in 
terms of: 

a, articulation of desired outcomes for the 
S. E. A. ; 

b. determination and distribution of work 
elements (tasks); 

c^ design oX organisational structure of ad^ 
miiiistrative units to carry out work; 

d, allocation of resources to administrative 
units to support work; 

evaluative information produced about the 
above four, and use of that information 
to change management behavior. 
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. D c? s c r i b G t h u a c t i o ]i h t. a I< on 1 j y m a n a u. q rii o n t t o 
p r oclu c e 1 1 1 e s e r o ri u 1 1 H . 

4. Develop criiGina for Jucli4in^ the qualify o( these 
nianagGii4.ii5n t results and the effoclivenas s of 

ni a n a g c m e n t be li a v i o r , thai is, f i n cl a n s \v ti r s t o 
1 h n assess iTi e n. t q ti e s 1 i o n s , 

5 . E n ab 1. e t h e man a g e r to identify wa y s in wh i c h 
manag em © n t ma y b e c han g e d t O inip rove t h e 
quality of its results and the effectiveness of 
its pe rformance, 

The broad management assessment question.s will be: 

1. Does manap,ement pe inform this behavior? 

2. How is it done? 

3 . H o Vw^ w ell is it done ? 

a) in ri^ference to standard practice ? 

b ) in r o f e r e n c e to t ho ef f e c t s a ch i e v e d ? 

4* Docs management liave methods to ascertain 
que.stions 1, 2, aiid 3? 

As each management behavior is steadied, thore will be d eve loped 
m o r e s p a c i f i c qu e s t:i on s w h i c h a e app r op r ia t e to t h e b c* h a vi o r an d i o 
the function under consideration. 

More specific management assessment questinns include: 

1, Planning: Outcomes, taskj and resource allo- 
cation 

A» Does management do this? 

1, Are broad outcome statements (taskSj 

resource allocations) that the S*E.A. 
is attempting to achieve specified In 
writing ? 

2. Are the outcomes broken down into 
attainable and mea suitable objectives ? 
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3. What: is the format of the statement? 
Why? 

4, .To whom are these out comes and ob- 

jectives assigned? On what criteria? 
With what information base? 

B, How is it dona? 

L Where do these goals (tasksj resource 
allocations) come from? 

2. Who is responsible for developing them? 
Who else participates in the formulation? 

3. Who and how are priorities assigned? 
How arc various priority levels handled? 

4. How and by whom arc the specific out- 
comes assigned to the administrative 
Unit 5 ? 

C , How well is it don e ? 

1 . We r e the ou t c o ni e s rl e t e r m i n c d a n d. 
assigned on a timely basis? 

2 . We r e the i n s t ru c t io n s c 1 e a r and in te r - 
pretad correctly? 

3. Have measurement and feedback methods 
been d e v e 1 op o d ? 

4. How frequently is the feedback required? 

2* Evaluaiini^: Tasks, outcomes 

A, Does management do this? 

1. Is there a specific evaluation process 
or system? 

2. To what e_Ktent do the evaluation systems 
relate to the task plan and objectives? 

3* Does the evaluation system provide in- 
formation that allows for plan revision? 

4, What is rnanagement involvement in the 
evaluation ? Why ? 

B, How is it done? 

1* Who gathers the ev^aluation infarmation? 

2, Who assigned this responsibility? On 
what basis ? 

3, By what methods is ihm information 
gathered ? 

4, What sub-system{s) are involved? 
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C. How well is It done? 

1. How valid is the information gained? 
Why? 

2. Do the costs justify the need? 

3. Is the evaluation data provided on 
t i me 1 y bas i s ? 

4. What additional information is needed? 
What i s unnecessary? 

3- Replanning: Revision of outcomes , tasks, organic 
zat i ona 1 structure 

A. Does management do this? 

1. Is there a revision process? In writing? 

2. What is the format? Why? 

3- Was it part of the organizational plan-- 
n i ng process ? 

B. How is it done? 

1. Who determines that replanning is 
necessa ry ? 

2 . Who determi nes that rev i s i ons are 
needed? On what criteria? 

3. Who performs the replanning activity? 
Who assigned it? On what basis? 

How are the revisions reassigned? 

C. How well is it done? 

1, To what extent are the reass i gnments 

attributable to the evaluation process? 

2 . Wa s the rep 1 annj ng performed on a 
t ime] y bas i s? 

3. Do the revisions meet the broad goals 
of the Agency? 

The product of this project will be a set of assessment procedures ^ 
with accompanying Instruments and I nst ruct i ons ^ that will make It pos^ 
sible to judge the quality of management of specified functions of the 
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E, A, Such assessment will produce information which will be 
useful to decision -mako rs to niake management mcare efiectivg* 
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•RECOMJVIENDED NEXT STEPS IN S.E.A, MANAGEMENT 



PLANNING TEAMS I 

ARIZONA 

COLORAm 

IDAHO 

MONTANA 

NEVADA 

NEW MEXICO 

OKLAHOM 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

WYOMING 
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ARIZONA 



Staff members of Ihe Division of Planning and Evaluation Will- 
ie Encourage management at all levels to raview their decision- 
process and explore procedureB vvhicVi wcxild incraasc the 
aniount and type of involvumont by Departmc?nt members. 

2. Continue to work witii all Divisions within the Department 
until they have devnlopccl specific objectivus, 

3. Assist each Division within the Dopartmont in the development 
of a continuous review systorn whereby new objectives can be 
inirodticed and old ones discarded. 

4. ABsisi each Division within the Dcpartinent in the development 
of procedures whereby each objective is efrectively monitored 
and evaluated, 

5. Assist each Diviriion Director in the identification of ''institu- 
tional needs'' required to effectively accomplish each objective, 

6. Continue to aBsens the initial, effort toward ^'individual account^ 
ability*' as it relates to personal objectives (individualised 

for each Department member) and merit pay increases. 



COLORADO 



Recommend that tlic Administrative Council pass a resolution that 
they support the continued investigation of the principles of MBO, 

Recommend that the Adiiiinistrative Council appoint a committee to 
identify the status of the Colorado Department of Education in 
relation to MBO and what actions need to be taken in order to fur- 
thur implement MBO. 
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IDAHO 



The Idaho delegation questioned the appropriateness of this assignment^ 
The objections to it are the same as those made at the Reno meeting 
to a similar activity. That is, the group in attendance was assigned 
a r eaponsitalLity without having the authority necessary to bring about 
re suits * In addition, the r ©TO mmendations made are to be considered 
hy the IPPPC project as a formal commitment to a specific direction 
and evaluated or monitored at some later date. 

The group did agree to attempt to advance systematic management in 
Idaho from what currently exists. For example: 

1. A SDE philosophy and goals have been adopted, 

2, Through activity budgeting a rough cut of process 
objectives is available. 

3^ The decision-making responsibilities of the SDE are 
currently being redefined in light of a new functional 
organizational pattern. 

4. A variety of training activities designed to build 
planning skills in the SDE. 

In light of these facts the group felt the first step necessary was to 
get a commitment by top level decision=makers to begin developing 
a system for filling the gaps that now exist in our management 
system. 



MONTANA 



1. Development of a mission statement by the Chief State School 
Officer. 

E. Initiate program objectives on an office=»wide baaia. Development 
of objectives will be governed by available resources and by the 
current educational situation as determined by ascertained needs 
and legislative mandates. 
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3. Upon possible Implementation of MBO on an office-wide basis, 
concurrent evaluation of the MBO operation shall be maintained 
for the purpose of determ 1 n i ng the usef u 1 ness of the ope rat I on 
and for the purpose of MBO Improvement, The procedure will be 
done on a program by program b^sis. 



NEVADA 



K Complete design oF Process Objectives Monitoring and Reporting 
System, 

2. Implement Honitoring and Reporting System^ 

Problem: System must serve all decision levels In the Department 
by providing accurate, timely information needed to 
Insure effleient and effective oparation* 



NEW MEXICO 



The most Important prerequisite to the successful implementation of 
an objective management style in the New Mexico State Department- 
of Education is the participation and Internalized commitment by th 
State Super 1 ntendent of Public Instruction. 

Mission sketch-- all managers In the NMSDE have objectives, strate 
gies, and a monitoring system that relate to approved goals and are 
based on documentad needs (both i nst i tut iona ) and student learning) 
and selected priorities as related to available resources. 



Tasks 



Develop a procedure for a task 
fores to implement MBO fn the 
SDE'V 



Respons i b I 1 i ty Da te 

Planning Ofnee 7=1^ 



2. Request the CSSO appoint a task Planning Office 7-14 

force to imp 1 ement MBO i n the 
SDE = -^the task force must have 
full authority to move the SDE 



^*^Procedure to delineate the parameters within which this task Is to 
operata* , ,and responsibility and authority. 



Res pons ?b i 1 j ty 



Date 



3. Superintendent to axpresi com-^ CSSO 7=16 
mitment to the staff. 

4. All program managers will parti- Planning Office 7^19 
cipate fn a three day retreat 

to (1) achieve an awareness of 
MBO as a management system and 
(2) to begin refining existing 
goa 1 s J object i ves and perform^ 
ance indicators. 

5* Task force to del ineate further Task Force 7^26 

strategies for MBO Implementation* 

6. Refine present Qperational goals Planning OffiGe August 

and objectives. 

Associate Problem: To be able to create Changing management behavior 
an awareness in the minds of the SEA at the LEA level Is the 

staff of how objective type manage^ critical issue, 

meht can significantly improve 
learning opportunities for students. 



OKLAHOMA 



1* RecomiTiended the U.S.O.E. require all new proposals and 

continuation proposals submitted by SEA's be developed in a 
management ■'by ^object I ve format . 

2, The Department of Education requira LEA's submit proposals 
for Title 111^ ESEAi and Title \, ESEA funds on a management" 
by-^obj ect I ve format* 

3, The planning administrator should continue to provide the 

State Superintendent of Instruction Information on the advantages 
of a management ^by=object i ve system, 

4, The planning administrator shoujd contfnue to encourage 
individual division directors to utilize the management^by 
ob j ect I ve techn i que . 
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TEXAS 



1, Further advanco and specify expected learning outcomes 
and objectives for pupils in 4 or 5 priority areas of pupil 
development, behavior and performance. 

2- Based upon those learner outcomes, develop more orderly 
statements of what the SEA and other organizations and 
publics (i, e. , courts, legialatrura, teacher training insti-' 
tutionSj Regional Education Service Centers^ and public 
QpiniDn) which influence and have impact on local systems, 
exiDect to bring about within the statewide system of public 
elementary and secondary schools which will advance 
these pupil learning outcomes. 



UTAH 



Event or Activity 
(what) 

1, Select a planning tcani 



Adoption by the Sia.te 
Board of Education of the 
role, mission, and func^ 
tions of the S, A, docu- 
ment. 



Regpon5j.bility 
( wh o ) 

State Superin- 
tendent 

State Superin- 
tendent 



Estimate^ 
Initiated Completion 



fwhenl 



1070 



7/71 



8/71 



5, 



An MBO plan is placed 
on the agenda of the 
Planning Council. 

Planning Council Recom^ 
mendations relative to 
MBO is taken to the 
Executive Committee, 

Apprise S tate Supt* of 
results of Helena Workshop, 



Don Richards 



Jay J. Campbell 



Don K, Richards 



7/71 



10/71 



7/71 



8/71 
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Event or Activity 
(what) 

6. Executive Committee acts 
on Planning Council Rec- 
commendatioiis relative to 
MBO. 

7, Introduce revised DEF 
objectives to Planning 
Council 

8, Executive Committee 
approves revised DEF 
objectives, 

9. State course of study 
committee adopts revlaed 
DEF objectives* 

10* Report of decisions com- 
mittee conaldered by planning 
council* 

11, Executive Conmiittae adopts 
Decision Committee Report. 

12, Relate role, mission, func- 
tiorii of SEA, Revised 
objactives and Decisions 
Committee Report, 

13, Decide Go / No Go on further 
implementation of MBO* 



Responsibility 
(who) 

State Superin- 
tendent 



Morris Rowley 



State Superin- 
tendent 



L, Winget 



Initiated 



(when) 



5/71 



State Superin- 
tendent 



Estimated 
Completion 

9/71 



10/71 

10/71 

11/71 

10/71 

10/71 
11/71 



12/71 



WYOMING 

l# Prior to Sept* 1| 1971^ the Asaiatant Superintendent for Planning 
and Development will Becure official endorBement for and 
commitment to the implemantation of MBO in the department 
of education. 
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2^ Prior to September 1, 1971^ Jnh descriptions will be devaloped 
based on a new organisational .uci-ure which is being or- 
ganised on the basis of function* 

3, Prior to November 1, 1971, existing goals for the department 
will ho revised on the baeis of the new organizational structure* 

4, Steps 2 & 3 ihould serve to delineate the ^4n-house'' decision- 
making process, 

5^ Functions will be validated against identified purposea and/or 
mis sions. 

6, Secure input from publics as to appropriateness of goals and 
idantified functions. 

7. Revalidate goals and functitjns or? basis of input receivei in 
Step if 5. 

5, Begin development of process and product objectives to achieve 
the established poals, 

9, Develop monitoring and evaliiation systems. 

10> Develop process for systnmatic revision (updating) of objectives 

IL Analyze goals for congruency with goals identified as a result of 
two years need assessmenL (currently in first phase). 

Mudify goals if necessary, after completing Step #10, 
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Summary of the Workshop EvaliiatiQn 



Reactions to the specific activities at the Helena Workshop 
were mixed* Although individual state presentations were quite well 
regarded^ sessions rleallng primarily with abstract managemcint con- 
cepts were not* The majority of the participants hadj over the last 
several years, been exposed to a number of presentations dealing 
with general management^ and the additional ''rehash^' appeared to 
be of marginal value* 

Readers interested in a much more detailed analysis of the 
Workshop should write to: 

Research, Planning^ Development 

and Evaluation Component 
Office of the Superintendent of 

Public Instruction 
Helena, Montana 59601 
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ROSTER 



ARIZONA 

William Raymoiid 
Director Planning & Evaluation 
State Department of Education 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Carolyn Wilkerson 
Paychologiat 

Tempe Elementary School 
Tempe, Arizona 85282 
967-1451 Ext, 237 

COLORADO 

John Ahlenius 
ConBultant 
State Office Btiilding 
.Denver, Colorado 

Kay Aylor 

Planning and Information Officer 
U, S, Office of Education - Region 8 
19th and Stout 
Denver p Colorado 802 02 
(303)837« 3544 

James D. Meeka 
Assistant Commissioner 
Departmenl of Education 
1362 Lincoln 
Denver, Colorado 
892 ^ 2174 

Arthur R, Olson 

Director^ Assessment and Evaltiation 
Colfax and Sherman Street 
Denver, Colorado 80203 



IDAHO 
Reid Bish.)p 

Deputy State Superintendent 
State Office Building 
Boise, Idaho 83707 
(208) 384 - 2111 

Harold Farley 

Deputy. State Superintendent 

Statehouse 

Boise, Idaho 83707 

384 - 3302 

D, L. Hicks 

Program Adm* Compensatory Ed* 
3517 Tulara Drive 
Boise, Idaho 83704 
384 - 2195 

A, Dw Luke 

Program Adm, Instruct ' 1 Improvem*t 
State Office Building 
Boise, Idaho 83707 
384 - 2165 

Wayne Phillip s 

Program Adm, Planning^ Develop- 
ment and Information 
Statehouse 
Boise, Idaho 83707 

Mrs. Helen Werner 
Program Administrator 
State Department of Education 
Boise, Idaho 83707 
384 - 2186 



James L. Flke 

Director, Personnel Servicas 
State'Of fice Building 
Denver I Colorado 80203 
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NEVADA 



George Oelto 

WashQe County School Dist, (Admiii* ) 
425 E. 9i:h Street 
Reno, Nevada 

jailTei Kiley 

Assoc* Supt. ^ Planning h Evaluation 
Heroes Memorial Building 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 
(702) 332 - 7111 

Burnall Larson 

State Supt. of Public Instruction 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 

Lamar L^. Fevre 

Asst. Supt, South Nevada 

P. O. Box, 390 

Las Vegas, Nevada 89107 

385 - 0191 

Jack O^Leary 

Educational Consultant 

Nevada State DGpartmcnt of Education 

HeroGs Memorial Building 

Carson City, Nevada 89701 

K. W, Palmer 
Director EMIS 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 

NEV/ MEXICO 

Dr. H. Barck 

Director R&D 

State Department of Education 
Capitol Complex 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
(505) 827 - 2987 

Orlando J, Giron 

Director Budgets k Finance 

State Capitol 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 

(505) '827 - 2393 



E. A. Vigil 

State Diroctor Vocational Ed. 
State Capitol Building 
Santa Fe, New M xico 
(505) 827 - 2297 

Gene Whitlock 

Director, Educational Plannin 
Department o£ Education 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
(505) 817 - 1506 

NEW YORK 

Ouilbe rt Hontschke 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 

Ray Kla\^nj_hn 
Planning Director 
Box 88 

Hamilton, New York 13346 
(315) 824 = 2000 

MONTANA 

William Cunncen 

As sis tan t ■Superintendent 

State Capitol 

Helena, Montana 59 601 

(406) 449 - 2672 

Ed Eschler 

Asst. Director Basic Skills 
State Capitol 
Helena, Montana 59601 
(406) 449 - 2639 

Wilford R. Glasscock 
Resaurch Supervisoiv 
State Capitol 
Holonaj Montana 59601 
(406) 449 - 3693 



MONTANA 



Dr, Robert L, Hammond 
Assistant Superintendent 
State Capitol 
Helena, Montana 59601 
(406) 449 - 3693 

ChGryl Hutchinson 
Administrative Assistant 
State Capitol 
Helena, Montana 59601 
(406) 449 - 3139 

John Kimble 
Systems Analyst 
State .Capitol 
Holcna, Montana 59601 
(406) 449 - 3693 

Dr, Robert Lehman 
Evaluation Coordinator 
StatG Capitol 
Helena^ Montana 59601 
(406) 449 - 3693 

Dr, Ronald Piters 

EPDA Part F Program Consultant 

State Capitol 

Helena, Montana 59601 

(406) 449 - 3693 

Harold RDhmQr 

ESEA Title III Supurvisar 

State Capitol 

Helenai Montana 59601 

(406) 449 - 2059 

Di% L. E, Scarr 
Assistant Superintendent 
State Capitol 
Helena, Montana 59601 
(406) 449 - 2421 



Phillip Ward, Jr. 

Director, Resoarch, Planning, 

Development and Evaluation 
State Capitol 
Helena^ Montana 59601 
(406) 449 - 3693 

OKLAHOMA 



J, D. Gicldens 
Director, Ins traction 
Oklahoma • 

Amos Kimberling 
Dii^ector of Data Center 
122 0 Huntington 
N o r m a n J Oklahoma 

John Mosely 

Director of SeC03i clary Education 
Oklalioma 

Char]c3s W, Sandmann 

A d min 1 s I r a t o ^ Plan nin g Section 

310 Will Rogers Building 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

JA 1 ^ j^Sll 

TEXAS 

Dr. Myron W, Blankfield 
Consultant 

Toxaa Education Agency 
201 East 11th Street 
Au s tin , T cxa s 78701 
(512) 475 - 2066 

CharloB Nix 

Associate Commissioner for Planning 
TeKas Education Agency 
201 East nth Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 
(.^12) 475 2066 
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UTAH 



WASHINGTON, D. C, 



Richard L, Burbidge 
Pianning Specialist 
136 East South Temple 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 
(801) 328 - 5888 

Jay J, Campbell 
Deputy Supei4ntandent 
136 East South Temple 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 
(801) 328 - 5431 

Sherman G* Eyre 

Administrator^ Auxiliary Services 
136 East South Temple 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 
(801) 328 - 5866 

Don K, Richards 
Administrative Assistant 

and Planning 
136 East South Temple 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 
(801) 328 - 5888 

Moi^ris Rowloy 
Acting Administrator j 
General Education 
136 East South TGmple 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 
(801) 328 - 5061 

Walter C. Talbot 

State Superintendent of 

Public Instruction 

13 6 East South Temple 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 

Kent Worthington 
Director, Interstate Center 
710 East Second South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 



Marcel DuVall 

Education Program Specialist 
U.S. Office of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue South West 
Washington, D. C. 20202 

Walton E. Webb 

Management Analyst 

300 Maryland Avenue South West 

Washington, D, C. 

(202) 963- 7951 

WYOMING 



Mary Bourgeois 

Director, Planning and Evaluation 
Wyoming State Department of Ed. 
Capitol Building 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 
(307) 777 - 7263 

Mel Gillespie 

Dii'ector, Federal Programs 
State Capitol Building 
Cheyenne^ Wyoming 82001 
(307) 777 - 7243 

Sidney Werner 

Assistant Supt, Business & Finance 
Capitol Building 
Cheyennej Wyoming 82 001 
(307) 777 - 7421 

Paul D, Sandifer 

Asst. Supt. Planning & Developnient 
Capitol Building 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 
' {307) 777 7652 

Alan V* heeler 

Social Studies CDnsultant 

1008 Monroe 

Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 
(307) 777 « 7651 
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